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STATEMENT BY GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, 
EUROPE, AND UNITED STATES COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
EUROPE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:45 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room of the Committee on Foreign Relations, the Capitol, 
Senator Walter F, George (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators George (chairman), Green, Fulbright, Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Langer, 
and Aiken. 

Also present: Former Senator Tom Connally; Brig. Gen. H. C. 
Donnelly, Chief, Plans and Operations Branch, Headquarters 
SHAPE; Col. C. Billingslea, Chief, Plans Section, Headquarters 
SHAPE; C. W. O. W. B. Waser, Jr., assistant liaison officer, 
SHAPE; Col. J. 5. Billups, OSD; Col. Edwin A. Nichols, OSD; 
Henry E. Billingsley, assistant for Western Europe, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense; Joseph J. Wolf, Acting Deputy Director, 
Office of Regional European Affairs, State Department. 

The CHarrMAN. Gentlemen, we have with us tbis morning General 
Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and United States 
Commander in Chief, Europe. 

The general has been kind enough to come on a Saturday, and we 
are highly pleased to have him here with us. 

He has indicated that he would prefer to complete his statement, first, 
which we will be glad for the general todo. Thereafter, if any member 
of the committee has questions he wants to ask, the general has 
indicated he will be pleased to answer them. 

We are happy to have you here. You will proceed in your own 
way and will not be interrupted until you want to be interrupted. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, EUROPE, AND UNITED 
STATES COMMANDER IN CHIEF, EUROPE 


ORGANIZATIONAL SETUP OF NATO 


General GruentHerR. Thank you. 

What I am going to do is go over our setup in NATO, what the 
threat is that we are encountering, how we propose to meet it, and 
some of our difficulties. Also since early next week you will consider 
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ratification of the Paris Accords, I intend to discuss why that is a 
desirable project. 

First of all, I start out with NATO because that is the background 
against which this whole problem was visualized. The _ political 
organization consists of a council at the top with 14 members, and 
the military structure is underneath it. 

Ambassador Hughes is the United States representative. He is 
leaving in a week and his place will be taken by Ambassador Perkins, 
who was one of the Assistant Secretaries of the State Department. 

Our job is the defense of Europe from the northern tip of Norway 
to the eastern border of Turkey. 

When General Eisenhower came to Europe, the NATO forces were 
very, very weak. However, worse even than that, there was no 
strategic concept, and if there had been a strategic concept, there was 
no way to implement it. 

After we had been there about a week, I tried to call from Paris to 
Oslo, which was to become one of our headquarters. I was told it 
would take 8 hours to get that telephone call through, and to bear in 
mind that the telephone lines went through the Soviet Zone of 
Germany so we would have Soviet assistance in completing that call. 
It ac tually took 12 hours. 

I left my headquarters last Friday at about 6 o’clock and about 
4 o’clock I had occasion to call Oslo and got through in 3 minutes. 
As far as I know, we had no Soviet assistance either. That is symbolic 
of the progress we have made. 

Our forces are numerically about 3 or 4 times what they were when 
General Eisenhower arrived on the 7th of January 1951, and when 
you consider their effectiveness, the ratio is even greater. 

First of all, we have an operating organization—a northern com- 
mand with a headquarters at Oslo, under a British officer, General 
Mansergh. In the center the Commander is a French officer, Marshal 
Juin, with headquarters at Fontainebleau. 

In the south, we have Admiral Fechtler, an American, whose head- 
quarters is at Naples. 

At Malta, for the defense of the sealanes of the Mediterranean, we 
have a headquarters under British Admiral Grantham. 

All of these headquarters have emergency plans which could be 
implemented today. That doesn’t mean they would necessarily be 
successful, because that is a factor that would depend on what the 
enemy would bring against them. 


STRENGTH OF SOVIET FORCES 


By and large, we say this: We still are not strong enough to resist 
an all-out attack. It would be almost a miracle if in 4 short years 
we had become that good. However, we could resist a surprise 
attack launched by Soviet forces in East Germany and the satellites. 

The Soviets have about 30 of their own divisions there. They are 
very well trained divisions. 

When General Eisenhower came to Europe, our shield was a very 
veak one. When he had the first meeting of his commanders, he 
asked them, ‘‘What do the Russians need to move to the Channel?”’ 

One of the replies given by a cynical commander was, ‘‘General, 
all they need is shoes.” 
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They need more than shoes now. Actually the forces they have in 
the satellites are not strong enough to overwhelm the shield that we 
have now. This means that they would have to bring in additional 
forces from the Soviet Union. They could do that but we would 
have warning. 

There are two advantages that accrue from the progress we have 
made: (1) it protects us with reasonable assurance against an acci- 
dental or miscalculated attack, and (2) the idea of collective security 
has been accepted. There is no longer any question in the minds of 
the members of NATO as to whether or not collective security is the 
best policy. 

However those two advantages are not good enough. We must 
have a force strong enough to resist an all-out attack, and we do not 
have it vet. 

That brings up the question, What could an all-out attack consist of? 
| would like to review briefly the present status of the Soviet forces, 
and particularly the part of those forces that oppose NATO, because 
it is against those enemy capabilities that we have to gage and work 
on our plans. 

1 am sure you are aware that the size of the Soviet forces is now 
between four and four and a half million men in active service. That 
constitutes 175 land divisions—for the most part good divisions. Some 
20,000 aircraft, and a relatively weak surface navy, but a good, 
strong submarine fleet. 

In addition there are the satellite forces, consisting of about 80 
satellite divisions. (These are in addition to the 175 Soviet divisions 
that I mentioned earlier.) 

The Soviet divisions were 175 when General Eisenhower came to 
Europe. They are still 175. However, they are better divisions than 
they were then, even though the number is the same. Of the approxi- 
mate 80 satellite divisions, 7 are East German divisions. Therefore, 
when you see in Soviet propaganda a threat to rearm East Germany 
if West Germany is rearmed, it should be clear that they have already 
had an East German Army for some time, and that they have been 
straining to the utmost to perfect that East German Army all along. 
It is not a very good army, incidentally, and they are having great 
trouble with it. 

These 80 satellite divisions, by and large, are not nearly as good as 
the Soviet divisions. They are having problems with them too. 
Political reliability is a factor. They are working on this among the 
youngsters, and they believe they will solve this proble m in a matter 
of a few years. 

As far as the satellite air forces are concerned, there has been some 
improvement and some conversion to jets, but as yet the satellite air 
forces are not particularly effective. However, the Soviets know this 
and they are trying to improve them. 


THE SOVIET AIR FORCE 


That brings up the question of the Soviet Air Force itself. I told 
you that there was some 20,000 planes in that air force. Of that 
20,000, about half of them are fighters. 

When General Eisenhower came to Europe, there were very few of 
them jets. Now that whole fighter force is completely jets. 
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Their light bombers, in 1951, were mostly piston. Now they are 
nearly all jets. 

So while the number is numerically the same—20,000—the effective- 
ness of that air force has increased very considerably. 

The long-range element of their air force is of particular interest to 
the United States. Basically, their long-range air force still consists 
of the TU-—4 airplane, a 4-engine, piston-driven plane which corre- 
sponds to our B-29. For us the B-—29 is obsolescent now and it is 
reasonably so for the Soviet. They showed two new planes in the 
May Davy done! a type that would correspond to our B-47 and a type 
that would correspond to our B-52. I am sure you are familiar with 
those planes. The B-47 is the best airplane in the world today in any 
quantity, and the B—52, which is coming along, is a much better plane 


still. However it is doubtful if there. are more than a few Soviet 
B-47 types in units now. 


DELIVERY CAPABILITY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Therefore, I come to this conclusion: They have a good fighter 
foree, a reasonably good light bomber force, and a not so good long- 
range air force. They are working on their long-range capability, but 
that takes time. 

Che only thing is that it takes time to do that. The best long-range 
air force in the world today, barring none, is the United States Strate- 
gic Air Command. The Soviets are not in the same league with us in 
that yet. That doesn’t mean they won’t be 5 years from now, but as 
of today they are not. 

Therefore, when Mr. Molotov said in his speech on the 8th of 
February, ‘‘We have more hydrogen bombs than the United States,” 
he was not discussing the important part of the problem, because even 
if it were true, the question is not how many hydrogen bombs they 
have, but what their delivery capacity is. At this time that delivery 

capacity is limited. I do not say it does not exist, but it is limited, 
and to develop it will take timé. 

While we are on that subject, the Soviet concept of the use of air- 
power up until 1945 was distinctly for a close support role. All during 
the war the Soviets used their air-power simply to extend the range of 
artillery. The concept of long-range air-power was an absolutely new 
one tothem. They know that, and they have studied it very intently, 
but, it is not a know-how that you pick up overnight. It is going to 
take them still some time. I mention that because there is a certain 
type of fear developing that the increased capabilities of the Soviets 
are such that civilization is about to be destroyed. 

$y our own introspective horror and consideration of our own fears, 
we actually make ourselves, in my opinion, tools of the Soviets— 
unwitting tools—and from the standpoint of the determination and 
stout-heartedness that is necessary in dealing with the Soviets, we 
serve our own interests badly. 

I am not trying to deflate the position of the Soviets, but at the same 
time I do not want to make it appear that every Soviet is 7 feet tall 
and every Soviet is the wisest guy in the world, because that is not 
true 

What I would like to do is establish a perspective, because I am 
very much afraid that we overestimate from time to time their 
capabilities, which are already high enough. [Portion deleted.] 
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or 


SOVIET NAVAL STRENGTH 


As to the naval side, they still have a relatively weak surface navy. 
They are concentrating on the submarines. They have a total of 
350 submarines, all classes, some good and some bad, some short range 
and some long range. That number of 350 may not mean much, 
but just to place it in a context, remember that the Germans, at the 
start of the last war, had only 75 submarines. The Soviets are building 
more submarines each year than the rest of the world put together. 

When I use the figure 350, that does not mean that they are 5 
times as good as the Germans were, because the Germans had tre- 
mendous submarine know-how that the Soviets do not yet have. 
But as the years go on, they will acquire know-how. The submarine 
problem is still a difficult one to handle, because the new submarine 
can stay submerged for so long that it is very difficult to detect a 
submerged submarine. When it surfaces, you can get it—when it 
stays down, you have many, many problems. 

Science is working on that, and we are developing ways of attack- 
ing them, but it is still a major problem. 

So much, then, for the Soviet Armed Forces. Just to recapitulate, 
we say that their land forces are very good, their airforce is reasonably 
good. What they don’t have in quality, they make up in quantity. 
They have a relatively weak surface navy, but there is a continuing 
emphasis on submarines. 

The satellites are still having many pains: There are no first-class 
forces yet in either the ground or the air side, but they are develop- 
ing and are now much better than they were. [Portion deleted.] 


GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO NATO 


I would like next to talk about the question of a German contribu- 
tion, which is, as you know, being considered today in Paris in the 
form of accords. ‘These accords are the final result of an effort which 
started 3 to 4 years ago with the recognition that we must have Ger- 
man participation. 

The first effort in that direction was the plan to have a European 
Defense Community. That was rejected by the French National 
Assembly last August. 

Then began the search for an alternative means. This was agreed 
to in Paris on the 23d of October and became known as the Paris 
Accords. That is what is being debated at this very moment in 
Paris. 

The conditions of the accords are basically as follows: Once they 
are ratified, Germany will become the 15th member of NATO. She 
will then be in a position to make a contribution to the military 
strength of NATO somewhat as follows: Some 1,300 tactical aircraft, 
12 army divisions, and some naval craft. I say ‘‘some naval craft,” 
because there would be only a few light craft that would generally 
operate in the Baltic. 

Having discussed in a rather grim way the question of Soviet 
capabilities, this reasonably raises the question of how can this rel- 
atively small German force counterbalance the Soviet forces, and 
that is a very good question. 
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Well, the 12 German divisions, the one thousand three hundred-odd 
aircraft and the small naval force actually do not counterbalance 
those forces. It is those forces, plus the use of atomic weapons, and 
not merely 12 German divisions. [Portion deleted.] 

So our concept is this: We should defend with a forward strategy. 
[Portion deleted.] We will be able to implement such a strategy when 
we have a German contribution. We are trying to create a force of 
sufficient strength, land and air, to create a shield which will force 
an enemy to concentrate as he comes against it. As he concentrates, 
he becomes very vulnerable to atomic weapons. 

We say that when the German force is effective, which will be from 
3 to 4 years after ratification, that we will be able to implement 
successfully that kind of strategy. [Portion deleted.] 

We state then that we will be able to defend Europe when we have 
two conditions, an effective German contribution and the ability to 
use atomic weapons. 

There may be a question in your mind as to why I say it takes 3 to 4 
years to get the German contribution. The contribution will start 
coming in sooner than that, but before the air force is fully effective, 
it will take the better part of 4 years. We will have some part of 
the air force sooner than that, but by and large we are projecting 
our thinking ahead from 3 to 4 years and making our strategic plans 
on that basis. 

So two fundamental elements of our strategy are the German 
contribution and the use of atomic weapons. 

lt is no coincidence that the Soviets are attacking both of those. 
Their foreign policy is now concentrating against those two. I think 
the Soviets are about to lose the battle on the first one, namely, the 
ratification of the Paris Accords. I think the chances are reasonably 
good, much more than reasonably good, that by this time tomorrow 
the French will have voted for the Paris Accords. 


USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


The second fundamental element is still less clear; namely, the ques- 
tion of the use of atomic weapons. The Soviets are hitting the use of 
atomic weapons in their propaganda line with every ounce of their 
energy. Atomic bombs destroy cities. It is wrong to do that. There- 
fore, it is wrong to have atomic weapons. Therefore let’s ban them, 
they say. Let’s destroy all the atomic weapons; that is their line. 
They are putting up a pretty effective argument on that. 

We are against that for the reason that the Soviets have a tremen- 
dous advantage over us in conventional forces. Our only chance of 
overcoming that deficiency, is to use atomic weapons. 

Last September we presented a study concerning this question to 
the North Atlantic Council through the Standing Group. The NATO 
nations met in Paris and took a very momentous decision. They said 
that we should make plans on the basis that atomic weapons would 
be used. 

That was a difficult decision, because the Soviets were playing up 
the horror of atomic war all this time, but the Council did approve 
this planning basis and it is now part of our military doctrine. 

They added, ‘‘ We want you to know that the military does not make 
the decision to implement the plans in the event of hostilities; that 
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is a political decision and a responsibility of the governments con- 
cerned.’”’ Of course, we as military men are not asking for the 
responsibility of deciding on going to war. No military man or group 
of military men want that responsibility. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


I am sure you have been following, as a matter of real concern to this 
committee, the disarmament conference that is going on. For the 
last several years the Soviets in the disarmament field, have been 
hitting as their No. 1 objective the elimination of atomic weapons. 

A year ago there was a struggle in one part of the world which was 
just coming to an end and where there were no atomic weapons used. 
I am talking about Indochina. At Dien Bien Phu 42,000 men sur- 
rounded 12,000; 42 will usually beat 12, and they did. 

All along our front we are going to have a series of situations on the 
order of 42 to 12. Whether you are talking about a wartime situation 
or whether you simply get into the question of a defense posture, w hen 
you get on the books a balance of 3 to 1, 4 to 1, or 5 to 1 against you, 
you are certainly not in a very comfortable position. That is what the 
Soviets are pushing for. 

In all disarmament talks the Soviets have said the first thing is to 
abolish atomic weapons. When we abolish atomic weapons, then they 
will be ready to consider the question of reducing other forces. 

We, from our military standpoint, say that would be a major error 
for the West, that we are in favor of a safe and sound disarmament 
plan across the board. But to handicap ourselves in the one element 
where we have a chance of redressing a big disadvantage would cer- 
tainly be wrong for us to adopt now. As you know, the current dis- 
armament conference is a secret one. It started in London on the 
25th of February. 

Before Mr. Gromyko left Moscow, the Moscow radio announced 
what Soviet conditions would be at this very secret meeting. They 
said first, that we should freeze conventional forces as of January 1, 
1955. Second, we should freeze military budgets as of the year 1955 
(the Soviets having the largest military budget in their peacetime 
history for 1955). Thirdly, and most important of all, we should 
press for the abolition of all atomic weapons. 

The Soviets have been leaking information and publishing their 
conditions. I notice that as of yesterday there was a modification 
announced from Radio Moscow, but the first part of it again is that 
there will be a freezing of conventional forces as of January 1, 1955. 

The thing they are hitting at strongest is the ratification of the 
Paris Accords—a battle they have probably lost. They are trying in 
another way now to see that those accords can never be implemented. 
They are saying that the freezing will be at the level of January 1, 
1955, which “automatically eliminates the German contribution. 

This is in a field of political warfare. It is not one in which I am 
a specialist by any means, but I do live in a part of the world where 
this warfare is taking place all the time, and I see what its effects can 
be. In other words, the horrors of thermonuclear w eapons are so 


great that the appeal to people to abolish them is a very convincing 
one. [Portion deleted.] 
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EFFECT OF ATOMIC WARFARE 


There is a major change in policy which has taken place in the 
Soviet Union on the question of estimating the effectiveness of atomic 
weapons. A year ago on the 12th of March 1954, Malenkov deliv- 
ered a talk to the Supreme Soviet. It was an annual meeting. He 
said in this talk about atomic warfare: 


A new world war with modern means of warfare spells the destruction of world 
civilization. 

This year on the 8th of February before the same group Mr. Molo- 
tov made a statement after Mr. Malenkov. He said: 


It is not world civilization that will perish, no matter how much it suffers from 
fresh aggression. What will perish is the decayed social system with its imperial- 
ist foundation drenched in blood, a system whose day is passing, a system which 
is condemned for its aggressiveness and rejected because of the exploitation of 
the working masses and the oppressed peoples. 

Last year, following Mr. Malenkov’s talk, Pravda and other Soviet 
organs talked about the horrors of atomic warfare for some time there- 
after. ‘This year since February 8 they have been debunking it. And 
in France, the country where I am stationed, Mr. Thorez, the leader 
of the Communist Party, has had to write what I would think was 
an embarrassing letter to a French newspaper saying that the evils of 
atomic war have been grossly exaggerated. It was a rather silly 
thing for him to say, because that is the very thing the Soviets want 
to use as scare treatment. 

It is difficult to predict how this disarmament conference is going 
to come out or what is going to result in the whole area of disarmament, 
but I see the effects of this propaganda all the time. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


The Soviet effort to conduct political warfare is very effective. 
They are putting extremely capable men as ambassadors in nearly all 
of these countries, and they are affable men. They are doing their 
best now to create the impression that there is no danger any more, that 
the Soviets do not mean to be harmful, that there is such a thing as 
peaceful coexistence. All the time, however, they are increasing 
their military potential, but in their political warfare activities they 
carry on a very deceptive line. 

[Portion deleted.] 

In the propaganda broadcasting field, experts have said that the 
Soviets are spending more money in preventing broadcasts from com- 
ing into Russia and the satellites than the whole free world spends on 
its propaganda machine. The Soviets spend approximately a billion 
dollars a year to jam programs. In addition they spend a very great 
amount on positive propaganda. [Portion deleted.} 

I feel that the challenge for us is a very heavy one. In the battle 
for the minds of men, we are doing infinitely better than we ever 
thought we were going to do, but it is going to be a long struggle. 
With their tendency to show that tensions are evaporating, empha- 
sizing the horrors of atomic warfare and thermonuclear warfare for 
the West, we are going to be in for a tough session. Already there is 
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a slight but evident tendency to relax. It is not alarming yet, but it 
could get to be alarming. 

[ don’t have the specific answer for it, but I do say this: The 
responsibility of the United States and the other free nations to find 
an answer is a tremendous one. [Portion deleted.] 

So what I am adding up to is that in this psychological field, which 
s so tremendously important, we are in major league competition. 
lf we are not able to meet it, it will gradually wear us down. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES 


| want to make one further point related to the question of evalu- 
ating Soviet capabilities. The Soviets are having plenty of trouble 
now. The looks behind the scenes which we were able to get on the 
Sth of February and since show that they may well be overextending 
themselves. 

Take the field of agriculture, for example. In the year 1953, they 
spent 12 billion rubles on agriculture. In 1954, they spe nt 21 bitin 
rubles. For this year they have allotted 55 billion rubles. Now 
is é¢vident that they are putting a large part of their ciated 
program into agriculture. They are also putting a large part of their 
investment program into heavy industry, where their 1955 budget 
also went up. 

In his talks a year ago, Malenkov said to the people, ‘You folks 
are paying too much for butter, you are not getting enough radios. 
Your suits of clothes cost too much.” 

A suit of clothes like you are wearing costs 1,600 rubles in Russia. 
A painter or carpenter gets 800 rubles a month. He has to work 2 
months for a suit of clothes. That means there is a big market for 
second-hand suits. Even those cost about 800 to 900 rubles. So, 
Malenkov said to them, “That is too much, we are going to help you 
out on’ that.” 

The Soviets are finding that there is just so much blood in a turnip. 
They are being forced to choose between more consumer goods and 
more investment in heavy industry. Khrushchev had to announce 
on the 27th of January this year, ‘‘We are going to have to slow up 
this consumer-goods program.”’ 

That creates a morale problem for them. It is hard to tell what is 
happening in Russia now, and I certainly cannot claim to know, but 
there is a certain amount of strain, and it could well be the result of 
their agricultural problem. 

They are short of food. Last year they had 9 million head of cattle 
less than they had in 1928. In that year they had a population of 
152 million, and now they have a population of 213 million. 

Some of this money that Khrushchev is putting into agriculture is 
going for corn. He has announced that in the next 5 years they will 
raise the number of acres from 9 million, which it is now, to 70 million, 
much of it in a latitude which approximates that of North Dakota. 
They may make corn grow there, and they may not. 

I come from the State of Nebraska, and I know that when you 
move north of Nebraska, you can’t raise corn easily. You may do 
it under certain conditions and perhaps he is taking a big gamble. 
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NATO AIRFIELDS 


I mention that to show that these folks are having trouble. There 
is @ creaking in the machinery. They are not flying apart, but the 
emphasis more than ever should be on the necessity for our side 
maintaining its unity and spiritual values. We all know an alliance 
has frustrations and is difficult to work with. Many of the things 
that happen in it can make one extremely impatient. I will show 
you one problem that we had to solve. 

When General Eisenhower came to Europe, he found a large com- 
plex of Soviet airfields in Eastern Europe and we had very few on our 
side to meet that threat. That indicated a simple decision was 
needed: build some more airfields. That decision was easy but the 
remaining question was not. Who is going to pay for them? What 
shall Norway pay for an airfield in Turkey? What shall Italy pay 
for an airfield in France? What shall the United States pay? What 
is the formula for handling it? Should it be the percentage of gross 
national product? Should it be the national income, number of men 
and women in the country, or what? 

For months various authorities studied the problem, but got no 
answer. Nobody got angry, but when they passed the collection box 
around, nobody put anything in it. It was an extremely frustrating 
situation. 

You eould lose your faith in the organization completely during 
this period, but somehow we finally got an answer, and here are our 
airfields today. All are now financed and paid for. 

The Soviets would have got an answer to that in 3 or4 days. They 
would say, “You pay 3 pereent. You pay 5.1, and don’t argue about 
it.”’ 

Ours was a cumbersome way, and ours was an extremely trying one, 
but we did get an answer. 

Senator Futsrieut. No fields in England? 

General GruentHer. I am glad you asked that question. What 
I have been describing are only NATO-financed airfields. The fields 
in the United Kingdom are financed by the British and in some cases, 
the United States. We don’t show any in Spain because they are 
paid for by the United States. French Morocco is in the same 
eategory. I am showing only those airfields financed by NATO. 


NATO PIPELINE PROJECT 


Returning to the point about the troubles thut can develop in an 
alliance. When we got these fields, we realized we did not have the 
means to get enough aviation fuel to them. These modern planes 
use tremendous quantities of fuel. There are not enough tank cars 
or enough tank trucks in all of Europe to meet the requirement. 

That situation gave rise to the NATO pipeline project. Having 
been through all the travail on the airfields, we got agreement on this 
fairly soon. The pipeline project is all financed, and it is in the process 
of being built. Again, here is an example of what can be accomplished. 


THE QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT 


The CuarrmMan. General, you are rather disposed to agree with 
Napoleon when he said, “‘Give us a coalition to fight against.” 
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General GruEenTHeER. Yes, sir. There is no doubt but that a coali- 
tion or alliance is difficult to keep together and to make work. The 
Soviets do not have this problem— the »y tell their so-called sovereign 
allies what to do. However, that is not the way free people operate. 
We, therefore, must make collective sec urity work by other means. 
It can work. But it will require knowledge, understanding, and active 
support of the people themselves to develop the capability to with- 
stand irritations, and to strengthen our alliance to the point where it 

can continue to be an instrument of peace. 

The CHatRMAN. General, I don’t want to interrupt you, but on this 
question of disarmament—which everybody believes in—don’t we have 
to make some basic decisions before we get to that point if we have 
proper intelligence on our part? In other words, disarmament must 
follow something. You cannot precede with it, can you? 

General GruentHerR. That happens to be my view, Senator George. 
I feel that disarmament can only follow agreement on ce a ain funda- 
mental concepts. We do not necessarily ease tension by lowering 
armaments, we might even increase the suspicions that the other 
fellow is doublecrossing you, which, in this case, is going to be a very 
real suspicion. 

But I certainly feel that it is so important to get to it, and I hope 
Mr. Stassen——— 

The Cuatrman. There is no question about the importance. It is 
a matter that must be constantly studied, but other conditions must 
be studied also, the basic underlying things. Disarmament is the 
result of something else. 

General GruentrHerR. That is right. I couldn’t agree with you 
more. I think you state it very well. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


I would like to make one point before going on: Having seen the 
progress we can make in this alliance, having seen the weaknesses 
which we have, but having also seen the tribute that the Soviets pay 
to NATO, by making the breakup of NATO one of their highest 
priority objectives, then I say that Soviet pressure to divide the 
NATO allies must not succeed. Particularly, they would like to 
split the United States from its allies. 

I feel that we can solve this problem. It is going to be a tough one 
and it is going to be with us a long time. It is going to call for great 
wisdom, patience, and perseverance. 

You hear that there is a great deal of anti-American sentiment in 
Europe. There is some. But what is more prevalent is a certain 
skepto-Americanism. The Europeans realize that the United States 
is in a leadership position in the world, and they wonder whether we 
have the wisdom to carry that leadership i in this kind of competition. 

One characteristic that has made America great has been an im- 
patience that surmounted all difficulties and frustrations, a character- 
istic that is not necessarily an asset in a cold war or in making an 
alliance succeed. 

I feel that we must start with the education of the people of the 
United States and also of our allies. If we can just get the 400 
million people of NATO to understand the dangers and how we plan 
to face those dangers, I feel we will get the support we need to make 
this alliance succeed. 
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I want to close by saying that I have seen what we have been able 
to accomplish. I am definitely and soberly optimistic over the future. 
I don’t think the Soviets are ‘‘world beaters.”” They have a great 
many pains, and that on balance the tide is running our way. How 
long we will keep it running our way is the problem for the future. 

[ will be very glad now, Mr. Chairman, to try to answer any 
questions. 

[Portion deleted.] 

The CHarRMAN. Gentlemen, shall we go around and each Senator 
may ask questions? Do you wish to start, Senator Green? 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator GREEN. I will be very glad to. 

As I understood you, General, there are two principal matters in 
which we are still ahead of the Soviet Union. One is the surface 
ships, and the other is atom bombs. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, particularly the capability to deliver 
atom bombs. 

The CHarnMAN. May I express the hope that we will all limit our 
questions in the first instance at least, so we can get around to all. 

Senator Green. What reason is there to feel that the Russians 
won’t catch up and even pass us in both those categories as they have 
in others? 

General GRUENTHER. That is a problem for the future, Senator. 
They may very well catch up and pass us. I think that the delivery 
capability is one category over which we have a considerable influence, 
and I think it is a field in which we are going to have to see that they 
do not surpass us. I would like to say this: It is possible to conceive 
of situations 10 years from now when there will be guided missiles 
that can travel 5,000 miles when you press the button, and civilization 
goes up in a-puff.. I don’t have an answer to that. I feel that I have 
an answer to the situation in the next 5 years, and I feel that we have 
a tremendous advantage, especially in delivery capability and delivery 
systems. In spite of the Soviet strength, if they went to war today 
they would lose it. They would be defeated largely or entirely 
because of our overwhelming air capability. 

|Portion deleted.] 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask other questions, 
but I don’t think it is fair. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Green. 

I made the suggestion in the interest of getting around to everyone. 
You may have a chance to get back. 

Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witry. General, I want to thank you for a very com- 
prehensive statement. I have two questions. When the Germans 
went into Holland, they immediately bombed one of their cities, you 
remember. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir, Rotterdam. 

[Portion deleted.] 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Senator FuLBRIGHT. - you think it is possible—I will put it in 
less drastic words. Is it an acceptable attitude or policy for us to 
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say that we can get along peacefully, or that we can have peaceful 
coexistence with the Russians? 

General Gruentuer. It just happens that I was looking through 
some Soviet documents this morning and here is what I find the Rus- 
sians are saying. They are the biggest hypocrites in the world. They 
keep saying, ‘“‘We are in favor of the policy of coexistence enunciated 
by Lenin.’”” Lenin didn’t enunciate any such thing. He was against 
coexistence. He was the one who favored noncoexistence. If they 

said they were in favor of the coexistence policy enunciated by Stalin 
in his interview with one of the correspondents, that would be one 
thing, but they go back to Lenin. 

Let me read this from Stalin’s book, in which he is quoting something 
Lenin said in 1918, and Lenin said it several more times after 1918. 

We are living not merely in a state, but in a system of states, and the existence 
of the Soviet Republics side by side with imperialist states for a long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must triumph in the end. Before that end super- 
venes, a series of frightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states will be inevitable. That means that if the ruling class in the U. 8.8. R., the 
proletariat, wants to hold sway, it must prove its ability to do so by military 
organization also. 

The debate at the time Lenin said this was whether the Soviets 
should have a strong army or not. 

So I am always interested to see them refer back to Lenin because 
he didn’t say it at all. They never talk about this statement, which 
comes out of a Soviet encyclopedia. It is not one invented by the 
West. Therefore, when they say, “We are in favor of coexistence as 
enunciated by Lenin,” it is a lie. 

Senator Futsricur. What do you think about it? 

General Gruentuer. If by coexistence the Russians mean a lack of 
active war, [ think that is possible. But political warfare is going on, 
and will go on, and we can lose there just as effectively as in active 
warfare. If the books are balanced against us 4 or 5 to 1, we will get 
backed into a corner in our political negotiations with them. When- 
ever you are negotiating from weakness, you are at a tremendous 
disadvantage. The Soviets are masters at this game and we must 
make sure they do not use it against us. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Thank you. 

The CHArRMAN. Senator Hickenlooper 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Thank you very much. 

1 appreciate this discussion you have given us, General Gruenther 

Following up this coexistence idea, it seems to me. there is no 
possibility of coexistence so long as a nation such as Russia has for its 
fundamental policy military and political aggression for world con- 
quest. I could envision coexistence if Russia could convincingly 
show the world that communism was meant to be confined within the 
territorial borders of Russia and there was no aggressive policy in- 
volved. Solongas they are militantly pointed toward world domin- 
ion, I fail to see how coexistence can be called a possibility 

If their internal political affairs were changed, that might pose a 
different question. 

General GruENTHER. I would like to add one reservation to that. 
It doesn’t necessarily mean they are going to go to war, because you 
have various forms of war. They might not go to a hot war. 

Senator HickenLooper. I don’t want to get into that argument. 
It seems to me that they have repeatedly announced that war was 
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the ultimate weapon in their arsenal. Political aggression comes 
first. They want to get what they can by propaganda and political 
maneuvering. But in the end, if it takes war for world dominion, then 
war is the ultimate. 

General GruENTHER. I would say so. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Isn’t rt pretty fundamental, General, that 
the United States is a bastion of strength in this whole system of 
resistance to Russia? 

General GRUENTHER. I think that is right. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. We are the big bastion of strength. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir. 

[Portion deleted.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. I first want to thank General Gruenther. | 
think it has been a marvelous and wonderful briefing or statement of 
what our problems and our assets are. 

General, do you look upon the allies there in the Western European 
sector where your command is located as the major allies that we 
have in the world? 

[Portion deleted.] 


RUSSIA AHEAD OF UNITED STATES IN POLITICAL WARFARE 


Senator Humpurey. Can one conclude from your remarks, General, 
that in the area of political warfare we may be running second best? 

General GruENTHER. We are running second best. We not only 
may be, but we are, in my opinion. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you indicate, therefore, by your state- 
ment before this committee that this might be an area to which we 
might hear further consideration? This committee is keenly con- 
cerned with these matters. 

General GruentHeER. I would recommend it very strongly. It is 
a pretty tough problem. 

Senator HickENLOoopER. May I make a suggestion? I would like 
to have the general comment on that point. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I have been interested in the information 
program, as have Senator Fulbright and some of the others. I have 
come to the conclusion that one of the fundamental differences is that 
the Soviets have no moral basis, no basis of truth in their propaganda. 
They shift their line day by day. We attempt to propagandize the 
people of the world on the basis of truth, and that makes it a difficult 
thing. We don’t shift our story day by day, month by month, and 
that is one of the things that makes their propaganda so difficult to 
combat. We try to tell them the truth and be successful. 

General GruENTHER. On that, Senator, I would like to take what 
might be a slightly different point of view. I think we can and will 
survive on the truth and while devious policies may in some circum- 
stances have a certain payoff value, they are caught up with in time. 

I apologize for the impertinence of suggesting it, but what I would 
like to see is for us to conduct our own programs more intelligently 
and more energetically. For example, I don’t think our effort in this 
field is as great as it should be. It may be that a greater effort would 
mean greater costs. If that is the case, then I feel we must accept 
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those greater costs. I think it is a field where we ought to have much 
greater talents. 1 talked to the Advertising Council here on Monday 
night. Here we have the leaders of American business. They can 
make soap so attractive that you almost feel you could eat it. We 
have a technique available that might accomplish something. The 
private enterprise system is basically the thing that the ¢ ‘ommunists 
are after. 

Senator Humpurey. Provided we knew a little bit about what 
these people were thinking. 

General GRuENTHER. Yes. The thing has to be done intelligently. 
I feel very strongly about this. I don’t know the answer to it, but I 
feel very strongly that the problem exists, and that we are not solving 
it well. That doesn’t mean I know how to solve it, because I don’t. 
You will be interested in this story. 

I delivered a talk up in New York in September to a group of people. 
I said, ““You men ought to do something about this, because your 
necks are the ones that are out. They are not going to bother about 
me. They are bothering about you. If the system that you have 
helped develop works, the Soviets are finished. They have nothing 
else to turn to.” 

The president of United Aircraft Corp., wrote me and said, ‘Would 
you mind if I sent a few people over to SHAPE?” 

‘Fhey sent over their vice president, the head of an advertising 
agency, and another man to come up with a program. Now they 
are spending several hundreds of thousands of dollars advertising 
NATO in Europe. 

I don’t know whether that is the right answer. They are taking 
out 6 full-page advertisements on NATO from Ankara to Oslo in 25 
newspapers. 

For example, the first one appeared in London in the London Times 
on the 8th of March. I do not think there has oo a full-page 
advertisement in the London Times for 15 years. So just this fact 
makes the effort spectacular. There will be 150 full- ‘i ive advertise- 
ments. 

I think it is a very noble gesture and a very public-spirited act on 
the part of the United Aircraft Corp. It may turn out that the impact 
of the one-shot advertising may not be very significant, and maybe 
there is a better means of doing this than advertising. I think this 
is the right sort of thing, and ‘T hope since they are putting so much 
money into it, it produces results. 

[Portion deleted.] 

Senator Humpurey. I had this one final comment, Mr. Chairman. 
I got a letter the other day from the USIA in reference to a letter | 
sent over to the agency. It concerned the cessation of a certain 
American newspaper in Helsinki, due to lack of money. The Soviets 
are building the largest television station in the world 40 miles from 
Helsinki. They are going to broadcast, and they are providing TV 
sets at the lowest prices in the world to all the Finns. They will have 
their station operative in a few months. The poor bankrupt prole- 
tariat in Soviet Russia can afford a television station, but we cannot 
afford to keep a newspaper going. 

Senator Futsricut. We closed ours in Berlin the other day. 

Senator Humpurey. This concerns political warfare. I am con- 
cerned with what you have to say. 
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Senator Futsricut. Didn’t we elose the one in Vienna, the Vienna 
Courier? 

General GruENTHER. They were contemplating it. I don’t know 
whether it is closed or not. 

Senator Humpurey. It is supposed to be. 

The CuarrRMAN. Senator Mansfield? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I want to join my colleagues in complimenting 
you on your very interesting talk this morning. As always, you are 
very instructive and we learn a great deal. 

In your opinion, is there any doubt about the hold which the Soviet 
Union has over the captive states of Eastern Europe? 

[Portion deleted.] 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND MODERNIZATION OF RUSSIA 


Senator Bark.iey. We have the problem of keeping our allies to- 
gether and it is a complicated problem. Russia has no such problem 
to the same extent because she has control of 800 million people and 
can tell them what to do.. That makes it all the more necessary that 
we be active in other fields so that we may not lose the cohesiveness 
of our own allies as we call them. 

General GRUENTHER. Exactly. 

Senator Barkiey. I was in Russia in 1930 for about 6 weeks. I 
probably oughtinot to admit that, because I may be investigated. 
Anyhow, | was. They admitted then they were 100 years behind us 
in progress. They had noroads. They had no factories. They were 
pleading with American engineers and scientists to come over there 
to teach them to build factories and dams on their rivers. I remember 
spending a night with Mr. Cooper, who was an engineer and helped 
to build a dam on one of their rivers and a big plant. Now they have 
caught up in 25 years in many respects, whereas they were behind 
say a hundred years 25 years avo. How are they able to do that? 
How were they able to do that? Did they have the native ability 
sparked by a little of our assistance, or did they get it out of Germany 
or Europe or anywhere else? I don’t think they have any roads yet 
to speak of. 

General Gruentruer. The Generalissimo took the credit for that. 
He decided he was going to solve those problems and everything else 
was secondary. 

Senator BArkLEy. Who do you mean by the Generalissimo? 

General GruentHerR. I am talking about Generalissimo Stalin. 
He was the man who put that over. The industrialization, the 
modernization of Russia was his No. 1 objective. Collectivization, 
sending 5 million people to Siberia, if that was it, that was the price, 
and he paid the price. That remained. He took it out of the hides 
of the people. They are living at a low standard. The fact that the 
suit of clothes was part of this price did not matter since they are 
not going to wear many suits of clothes anyhow. 

Do you realize—and I am sure you do—that 40 years ago there 
were very few Communists in the world. At that time, Mr. Lenin 
was sulking in Switzerland waiting to get back, and there was a 
framework of a few cells. Mr. Molotov announced on the 8th of 
February that now half of Asia and Europe was in the people’s 
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democratic socialistic system, and he may be right. The Soviets get 
a dedication, it is a form of religion. 

Senator BarKLEY. Notwithstanding their concentrated efforts to 
keep our information from the Voice of America or any other source 
from their people, is a good deal of it getting in? 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, | think so, quite a bit, particularly in 
the satellite area. It is a much harder job to jam in the satellites 
than when you get back deeper in Russia. [Portion deleted.] 

The CrHarrMaNn. General, may I ask if you have the time to edit 
your remarks here to us this morning so that we might have as much 
of it as possible for publication? If you could edit it within the 
next few days, we would be very glad to have it. 

General GRUENTHER. I am very eager to help. I feel that the job 
you people have is practically the most important job in the world, 
and I want to help in every Way I can. 

The CHarrMan. General, we certainly do appreciate 
over and we regret that we have kept you this long. 
General GRUENTHER. I am very delighted and very much honored. 
Senator Witry. Let’s give him a hand, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 
The CuarrmMan. If you wouldn’t mind remaining here with me just 


your coming 
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for a few minutes for the press conference, I would appreciate it 
General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir; I shall. 
(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the committee adjourned 
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